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Tlie  Civic  Responsibilities  of  Democracy  in  ai\ 

Industrial  District 


Paul  XT.  KeU<^. 


American  spread-eagleism  has  matured  notably  in  the  past  tan 
years,  but  there  is  still  youth  and  ginger  enough  in  it  to  make  my 
first  postulate  simply  this,— that  the  civic  responsibilities  of  democ- 
racy in  an  industrial  district  are  to  come  abreast  of  and  improve  upon 
any  community  standards  reached  under  any  other  system  of  govern- 
ment; and,  second,  to  do  this  in  a  democratic. way  as  distinct  from  a 
despotic  or  paternalistic  way. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  week  the  past  summer  in  Essen 
and  other  industrial  towns  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalia  district  of  Ger- 
many, following  something  over  a  year  spent  in  the  Pittsburgh  Dis- 
trict, I  fancy  that  in  our  attitude  toward  the  old  countries,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  their  cities  as  long  established  and  to  make  amends 
for  any  lapses  of  our  own  in  the  newness  of  America.  But  Essen,  for 
instance,  as  an  industrial  center  is  new.  The  chronology  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  steel  industry  there  is  not  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  same  industry  in  Pittsburgh;  and  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  Fried.  Krupp  was  to  mobilize  and  hold  within  reach  of  his  fur- 
naces and  rolls  a  large  and  efficient  working  population.  Entering  the 
industrial  field  generations  later  than  England,  German  manufacturers 
have  not  had  a  trained  working  force  ready  to  hand.  Krupp  had  to 
draw  his  men  from  the  country  districts— healthy,  unskilled  peasants, 
unused  to  quick  handling  of  their  muscles,  unused  to  working  indoors, 
unused  to  machinery,  unused  to  living  in  large  communities.  The 
wages  ofCered,  as  against  the  wages  ot  agricultural  districts,  drew  them 
there;  he  must  keep  them  there  out  of  reach  of  his  competitors,  and  he 
must  see  that  they  worked  at  the  top  notch  of  their  efficiency.  It  was 
a  loss  to  Herr  Krupp  when  a  man  with  five  years*  training  in  his  works 
left  Essen,  or  was  sick,  or  was  maimed. 

As  a  town,  Essen  was  unprepared  to  absorb  this  great  new  indus- 
trial population.  There  were  not  houses  enough;  the  newcomers  were 
sheltered  abominably  and  charged  exorbitant  rents  by  the  local  land- 
lords. There  weren't  food  supplies  enough  within  reach  of  the  grow- 
ing city,  and  the  workers  had  to  buy  poor  bread  and  bad  meat  and 
pay  heavily  for  them.  The  town  hadn't  enough  sanitary  appliances 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  which  a  congregation  of  individuals  sloughs 
off  and  which,  if  not  properly  disposed  of,  breeds  disease.  The  high 
rents  and  high  provisions  pared  away  most  of  the  incentive  in  the 
wages  which  must  attract  this  working  force  to  Bssra:  poor  houses 
and  poor  food  made  directly  for  stupid,  half-roosed  workers  and  for 
poor  work.  Primarily  as  a  business  proposition,  then,  Herr  Krupp 
started  that  group  of  social  institutions  which  have  since  been  ex- 
panded from  one  motive  or  another,  until  they  supply  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  wants  to  the  Essen  workers.  The  firm  has  bought  up  suc- 
cessive plots  of  land,  laid  them  out,  sewered  them,  parked  them,  and 
todi^,  at  the  rad  of  fifty  years,  over  thirty  thousand  pmona  an  Uflmg 
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in  houses  belonging  to  the  Essen  works  (ten  thousand  of  the  sixty 

thousand  Krupp  employes  are  thus  supplied).  There  has  been  a  growth 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  houses.  The  buildings  of  the  first 
workmen's  colony,  West  End,  are  rough,  crude  boxes;  the  new  col- 
onies of  Alfredshof  and  Friedrichshof  are  beautiful,  with  their  red 
roofs,  graceful  lines,  lawns,  house-keeping  conveniences  and  modest 
rents.  Not  less  than  seventyHseyen  Krupp  supply  stores,  operated  on 
a  profit  sharing  basis,  sail  meat,  bread,  manufactured  goods  and  house- 
hold furniture.  One  of  the  greatest  bakeries  in  Germany  is  operated 
on  a  cost  basis,  and  there  are  slaughter  houses,  fiour  niiUs«  ice  mak- 
ing establishments,  tailor  shops,  etc. 

This  welfare  work  of  the  Krupps  has  not  succeeded  in  keeping 
either  trade  unionism  or  socialism  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  working 
force;  it  has  tended  to  put  the  workers  in  a  position  of  semi-feudal 
dependence  for  comforts  and  to  lack  initiative,  which  is  not  In  accord 
with  American  ideas;  but  it  hBM  served  to  gather  at  Bssent  to  keep 
there,  and  to  keep  there  at  a  high  standard  of  workilur  elUden^,  one 
of  the  moet  remarkable  labor  f oroes  in  Germany. 

It  is  solely  the  latter  aspect  of  the  case  that  concerns  us  here.  I 
think  it  is  agreed  that  when  It  comes  to  armor  plate,  I-beams,  tubes, 
or  rails,  the  Pittsburgh  steel  plants  can  beat  the  world.  But  a  week's 
stay  among  the  Krupp  colonies  at  Elssen  brings  with  it  the  conviction 
tliat  we  in  America  have  considerable  distance  to  go  if  we  are  to 
match  the  Germans  in  the  acimce  of  improved  community  oondltioiuu 
The  question  is  how  some  of  these  higher  standards  can  be  worked  out 
in  an  American  industrial  district  where  one  corporation  does  not  dom* 
inate;  where  you  are  dealing  with  a  much  greater  aggregation  of  peo- 
ple spread  over  a  much  greater  territory,  and  where  you  must  work 
out  your  solution  in  democratic  ways  through  democratic  agencies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  that  I  say  of  Pittsburgh  is 
true  of  practically  all  our  industrial  centers;  our  severest  criticism  of 
any  one  comes  not  from  a  comparison  with  its  fellows,  but  from  a 
comparison  of  the  hapliazard  development  of  its  sociiU  imrtJtuttonB 
wiUi  the  splendid  oi^^e  development  of  its  industrial  enterprises. 
And  m^,  in  the  methods  and  scope  of  progressive  business  organiz- 
ations we  have  some  of  the  most  suggestive  clues  as  to  ways  of  muni- 
cipal progress.  I  can  cover  only  a  few  points  in  the  time  allotted  and 
these  will  be  more  effective  if  I  use  as  my  text  the  concrete  conditions 
in  Pittsburgh  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  , 

A  CITY  OUTGROWS  ITSELF. 

My  first  point  has  to  do  with  administrative  areas.  The  most 
effective  city  administration  cannot  act  to  advantage  unless  the  units 
through  which  it  (grates  are  workable  and  bear  some  relation  to  the 
function  they  are  designed  to  perform.  The  radius  of  the  old  time 

city,  as  one  English  writer  has  pointed  out,  was  the  distance  you  could 
walk  from  your  work  in  the  center  to  a  home  convenient  in  the  out- 
skirts. Today,  for  most  purposes,  a  city  is  a  rapid  transit  proposition. 
For  most  purposes,  a  municipal  area  can  be  governed  most  effectively  if 
it  includes  all  such  districts  as  can  be  reached  by  city  workers,  by  sub- 
wa7»  steam,  or  surface  Unes.  The  movement  for  a  greater  Pittsbuin^t 
which,  within  the  last  year,  has  been  advanced  by  the  merging  of  Alle- 
gheny and  the  movement  for  a  greater  Birmingham,  which  is 
now  in  progress  in  the  corresponding  English  industrial  center,  are 
recognitions  of  this  fact.  The  police,  fire — in  fact,  every  department 
of  municipal  activity  is  cramped  and  rendered  less  effective  by  re- 
stricted bounds. 
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But  for  certain  functional  activities  much  wider  areas  must  be 
covered.  The  sanitary  inspection  force  of  Cleveland,  for  instance, 
inspects  dairies  and  slaughter-houses  tlmughout  all  that  part  of  Ohio 
that  supplies  the  Cleveland  market;  in  contrast  to  the  Pittsburgh  In- 
spection service  which  is  at  present  only  able  to  inspect  supplies  as 
they  come  into  the  city  and  sources  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Again,  the  sewer  and  water  problem  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  water-shed 
problem.  One  hundred  twenty-nine  towns  and  boroughs  are  dumping 
their  sewage  into  the  rivers  which  run  past  Pittsburg  and  from  whidi 
Httsbui^h  must  draw  its  water.  No  one  of  these  governmental  units 
can  work  out  its  sanitary  problem  alone.  Close  co-ordinati0n  of  saair 
tary  work  is  needed  throughout  the  whole  river  district* 

There  is  necessity,  then,  for  increasing  our  municipal  administrar 
tive  areas  and  for  relating  them  to  the  functions  which  must  be  per- 
formed through  them;  and  this  very  fact  raises  the  distinctive  civic 
problem  of  creating  this  enlarged  municipal  machinery,  without  sacri- 
ficing that  local  loyalty  and  interest  which  in  neighborhoods  and 
smaller  districts  make  for  good  government.  In  Pittsbur^^  we  have 
a  central  city — a  market  and  office  center  with  groups  ot  outlying  mill 
towns  and  half-agricultural  districts  between.  The  opponents  of  city 
congestion  would  break  up  all  our  big  urban  centers  into  such  an  open 
work  structure;  and  if  the  citizenship  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  district 
can  work  out  effective  methods  of  government  and  high  standards  of 
community  well-being  for  this  ganglion  of  working  communities,  it 
will  have  made  an  original  contribution  to  municipal  science. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

But  let  us  look  more  carefully  at  this  question  of  area  as  applied 
to  the  functioning  of  particular  social  institutions.  We  have  the  theory 
in  America,  for  instance,  ttiat  common  school  education  should  be 
supplied  by  the  public,  and  to  this  end,  besides  state  subsidies  and 
other  revenues,  a  genera!  millage  is  laid  on  all  taxable  property  in  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  general  expenses.  But  tiie 
actual  operation  of  the  schools  continues  on  an  old  vestry  system  of 
ward  control— a  system  given  up  by  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Balti- 
more and  other  cities  of  Pittsburgh's  class,  because  the  ward  has 
proved  an  ineffective  administrative  unit.  L^et  us  see  how  it  works  in 
Pittsburgh.  Each  ward  lays  and  collects  a  tax  on  property  within  its 
limits  fdr  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school  buildings.  Thus, 
ward  two  in  the  business  district,  with  a  total  of  only  363  pupils,  can 
draw  on  property  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  ?37,491,708;  while  ward 
fourteen,  with  2,423  children,  can  draw  on  property  worth  $34,264,077 
(less  taxable  property  and  seven  times  as  many  children) ;  while  ward 
thirty-one  has  1,173  children  and  only  $3,074,085  in  assessed  property 
(or  three  times  as  many  children  as  ward  two  and  not  one-tenth  the 
taxable  property).  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  valuation  of  sdiool 
buildings  and  equipment  ranges  from  approximately  |41  per  school 
child  in  the  thirty-first  ward  to  $1,033  per  school  child  in  the  second; 
and  the  income  for  maintenance  of  buildings,  etc.,  from  $6  per  school 
child  in  the  thirty-fifth  ward  to  $84  per  school  child  in  the  first.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  in  these  ward-school  buHdiogs  and  their  equipment 
th«re  is  the  utmost  divergence.  Our  investigators  found  buildings 
every  room  of  which  was  overcrowded,  with  children  sittiuir  on 
benches,  with  chairs  in  the  aisles;  wards  in  which  basement 
rooms  were  thrown  into  commission  without  adequate  heat,  light, 
desks  or  ventilation;  schools  unconnected  with  the  sewer;  gchoolff 
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witbout  fire-proofing,  without  fire  escapes,  without  fire  drills;— all 
these  in  contrast  to  progressive  schools  in  other  wards  with  first-rate 
equipment,  small  classes,  good  plumbing  and  adequate  light.  Wards 
which  have  the  most  children,  whose  children  have  the  least  cultured 
environment  and  stimulus  at  home,  hare,  many  of  them,  the  least  re- 
aources  to  tax  for  sdiool  purposes.  By  an  out-worn  system  of  ward 
control  and  taxation,  then,  the  teaching  force  of  Pittsburgh  is  sup- 
plied in  districts  where  the  work  is  hardest  with  schoolhouses  and 
other  tools  which  are  least  effective.  Some  districts  have  schools 
which  in  equipment  and  spirit  rank  with  any  in  the  country;  while  in 
some  the  school  plants  ought  to  he  scrapped  off  hand. 

WANTED— AN  AMBULANCE  SYSTEM. 

Turn  to  another  social  institution— the  hospitals.  We  can  con- 
ceive that  the  first  service  of  hospitals  is  to  be  accessible  to  the  sick 
and  injured,  and  that  an  adequate  hospital  system  should  be  at  all 
times  quickly  availahle  to  the  people  who  will  have  use  of  IL  We  can 
compare  it  with  the  efficiency  of  the  telephone  company  which,  through 
attb-exchanges,  centrals  and  private  connections,  reaches  effectively 
every  district.  How  stands  the  case  with  the  hospitals  of  Pittsburgh? 
The  city  is  served  by  a  group  of  private  institutions,  many  of  them  ade- 
quately equipped  and  progressively  managed;  but  there  is  no  system 
of  co-ordination  between  them,  either  in  the  operation  of  their  free 
wards  or  in  the  maintenance  of  an  eftective  ambulance  service.  New 
hospitals  are  erected  under  the  eaves  of  old  hospitals.  Sick  and  in- 
jured people  are  carried  long  unnecessary  distances  at  great  risk.  Seven 
new  hospitals  are  going  up  in  Pittsburgh  and  yet,  when  they  are  all 
completed  and  other  changes  which  have  been  decided  upon  are  car- 
ried out,  there  will  be  a  great  belt  of  river  wards,  thickly  populated, 
without  a  convenient  hospital  plant,— irards  in  whieii  we  shall  see 
disease  is  most  rife.  This  failure  of  a  co-ordination  of  hospital  work 
in  Pittsbui^  Is  appreciated  by  a  number  of  the  most  progressive  su- 
perintendents, and  no  one  would  welcome  more  than  they  a  movement 
to  interlock  the  hospital  service  of  the  city  in  some  efEective  way. 

ALDERMAN'S  COURTS  ANTIQUATED. 

Another  point  of  contrast  between  Pittsburgh,  the  industrial  cen- 
ter, and  Pittsburgh,  the  community,  lies  in  the  progressiyeness  and 
invention  which  have  gone  into  the  details  of  one  and  the  other.  For 
instance,  aldermen's  courts  which  dispense  justice  to  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  Pittsburgh  and  deal  with  the  minor  civil  business  of  a  city 
of  half  a  ndllion.  They  servo  very  well  in  an  agricultural  district 
They  are  of  the  vintage  of  the  village  blacksmith.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  well  conducted  courts,  the  forty  or  more  ward  courts 
may  be  said  to  clutter  up  and  befog  the  course  of  minor  justice,  and 
are  an  exasperation  in  the  conduct  of  civil  business.  They  add  to 
rather  than  subtract  from  the  business  of  the  higher  courts,  and  there, 
is  no  effective  supervision  of  their  operation.  They  compare  with  the 
new  municipal  courts  of  Chicago  ahout  as  the  open  forges  of  King 
JcAn's  time  compare  with  a  Bessemer  converter. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION  HEADQUARTERS. 

Again —Pittsburgh  is  the  second  city  in  Pennsylvania  In  point 
of  population;  in  some  respects  it  is  the  center  of  the  most  marvelous 
industrial  district  in  the  worid.  Thousands  of  men  and  mmm  are 
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engaged  in  hundreds  of  processes.  But  the  state  factory  inspection  de- 
partment has  not  so  much  as  an  office  in  this  city.  There  are  inspec- 
toTB,  but  they  are  not  easily  get-at4ible  for  the  workingman  who  may 
be  laboring  under  unsanitary  ocmditlons  or  with  unprotected  machin- 
ery, or  the  citlsen  who  may  know  of  violations  of  the  factory  acts 
which  he  conceives  it  his  duty  to  report.  My  conception  of  an  ade- 
quate labor  department  office  in  Pittsburgh  is  more  than  that  of  an 
industrial  detective  bureau.  My  conception  is  rather,  that  of  a 
headquarters,  with  an  adequate  force  of  technicians  and  physicians 
who  would  be  constantly  studying  the  work  processes  of  the  district 
with  the  idea  of  eliminating  wherever  possible,  those  conditions  whidi 
make  for  disease;  with  labcH^tory  facilities  for  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration of  protective  devices  calculated  to  reduce  accidents;  draw- 
ing, to  this  end,  upon  the  industrial  experience  of  the  whole  world. 
The  factory  inspector's  office  in  Birmingham,  for  instance,  is  in  close 
co-operatio^  with  courts,  with  employers  and  with  workmen.  Within 
three  y^urs,  its  suggestions  have  reduced  the  nnmbtf  of  deaths  due  to 
<me  variety  of  crane  from  21  to  8. 

THE  WALL  OF  THE  MODERN  CITY. 

The  old  time  city  built  a  wall  a^out  it.  That  kept  out  inirad^m. 
The  invaders  of  a  modem  city  are  infections  diseases.  In  the  devel- 
opEDent  of  sanitary  service  and  bnreans  of  health  of  wide  powers  and 

unquestioned  Integrity,  the  modern  city  is  erecting  its  most  effective 
wall.  In  Pittsburgh,  the  health  authority  is  still  a  sub-ordinate  bu- 
reau without  control  over  appointments  and  without  that  final  au- 
thority which  should  go  with  its  supreme  responsibility  toward  the 
health  of  600,000  people.  Until  the  present  incumbent  was  appointed, 
there  liad  seldom  or  never  been  a  physicdan  at  the  head  of  this  trarean. 
For  five  years  there  had  not  been  so  much  as  an  annnal  report  Two- 
thirds  of  the  appropriations  to  the  Pittsburgh  Health  Bureau  are  today 
engrossed  in  a  garbage  removal  contract  over  which  the  superintendent 
has  no  control.  With  such  an  inadequate  barricade,  we  can  imagine 
that  disease  has  sacked  Pittsburgh  throughout  the  years;  and  com- 
parison of  death  rates  with  four  cities  of  corresponding  size — Boston, 
Baltim<nre,  Cleveland,  St,  lionis,*— for  the  past  five  years,  shows  this 
to  have  been  the  case.  In  her  average  death  rate  per  100,000  for  ty- 
phoid fever,  for  diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  Pittsburgh  was  first  and  high- 
est. Pittsburgh  was  only  fourth  or  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  list  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis;  but  in  pneumonia,  in  bronchitis  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  system;  and  in  violence  other  than  suicide, 
Pittsburgh  was  highest  To  retrieve  the  lost  ground  of  years  of  neg* 
lect  of  health  conditions  has  been  a  task  which  has  hem  stored  upon 
by  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Health,  but 
it  is  a  task  in  which  the  city  must  invest  increasing  resources.  For 
such  work  it  needs  more  than  a  health  bureau.  It  needs  a  Health  De- 
partment. 

My  point,  then,  is  that  democracy  must  overhaul  the  social  ma- 
chinery through  which  it  operates  if  it  would  bring  its  community 
conditions  up  to  standards  comparable  to  those  maintained  by  its 
banks,  its  insurance  companies  and  its  industrial  corporations. 

TESTS  OF  GOOD  GOVERNMENT. 

There  are  at  least  two  tests  to  which  the  community  can  put  such 
social  machinery.   The  first  is  that  of  operating  efficiency.   In  hos- 
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pitals,  in  schools,  in  municipal  departments,  units  of  work  and  oat-]pat 
can  be  worked  out  as  definitely  as  are  the  terns  of  the  steel  workers,  Oie 
voltage  of  the  ^ectildana,  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  banks.  By  vig- 
orous systems  of  audit  and  intelligent  systems  of  budget-making,  un- 
derstandable to  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  community  can  see  to  it  that 
the  out-put  of  these  social  institutions  is  comparable  with  the  invest- 
ment it  makes  in  them;  that  the  tax  payer  gets  his  mooeys'  wortll* 
The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Beseateh  in  New  York  embodies  this  idea 
In  Its  program  which,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  pat  btfore  tHe  ocm- 
YWticm  at  a  lat^  session* 

There  is  another,  equaUy  intensive  test  to  which  social  institu- 
tions and  sanitary  conditions  can  be  put.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
tax  payer  may  get  his  money's  worth  from  the  municipal  government, 
while  the  families  of  the  wage  earning  population  and  householders 
may  be  suffering  from  another  and  irreparable  form  of  taxation,  which 
only  increased  municipal  expenditure  along  certain  lines  ooold  relieve. 
So  it  is  that  while  I  subscribe  to  the  movement  for  stilTer  standards  of 
muioicipal  accounting  as  a  basis  for  effective  government,  for  knowing 
the  waste  of  a  city's  money,  I  subscribe  further  to  the  movement  for 
such  methods  of  social  bookkeeping  as  will  show  us  the  larger  waste 
of  human  life  and  private  means;  and  will  stand  out  not  only  for  hon- 
esty and  efficiency,  but  for  the  common  well-being. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  which  has  been  epi- 
demic in  Pittsburgh  for  twenty-five  years,  to  eliminate  which  Pitto- 
burgh  has  erected  a        million  dollar  filtration  pluit;  and 
years  of  delay  in  the  erection  of  which  the  city  has  suttered  a  terrible 
toll  of  deaths  and  misery.  Last  month  there  were  but  96  cases  of  ty- 
phoid in  Pittsburgh  as  against  593  for  October,  1907.   One  of  my  asso- 
ciates has  figured  out  that  if  the  men,  women  and  children  who  have 
died  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Pittsburgh— 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  these  deaths  have 
been  needless— that  if  these  people  were  to  stand  four  feet  apart,  they 
would  form  a  line  running  from  the  court  house  to  the  new  filtration 
plant  a  distance  of  over  six  mOes.  There  were  5,421  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Pittsbui^  last  year  and  622  deaths.    Computing  death  rate 
per  100,000  population  for  the  larger  cities  having  the  highest  rates  in 
1901,  Pittsburgh  was  first  with  124,  New  Haven  second,  Allegheny 
third;  in  1902,  Pittsburgh  was  first,  Allegheny  second,  Washington 
third'  in  1903,   Pittsburgh  first,   Cleveland  was  second,  Allegheny 
third-  in  1904,  Columbus  was  first,  Pittsburgh  second,  All^heny 
third;  in  1905,  Allegheny  was  first,  Pittsbui^h  second  and  Columbus 
third;  in  1906,  Pittsbui^h  was  first,  and  Allegheny  second.   But  even 
these  figures,  startling  as  they  are,  fail  to  afford  a  grasp  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  typhoid  scourge  in  the  lives  of  the  wage  earners  of  Pitts- 
burgh.   The  Pittsburgh  Survey  undertook  to  gauge  this.    In  co-oper- 
ation with  Columbian  Settlement,  we  collected  data  for  six  wards  for 
a  year,  showing  the  proportion  of  wage  earners  Bmang  typhoid  par 
tients,  the  income  before  and  since,  the  number  of  weeks  sick,  the 
loss  in  wages  by  patients  and  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  give  up 
work  to  care  for  them,  sickness  expenditure  for  doctors,  nurses,  medi- 
cines, foods,  funerals:  and  the  less  tangible,  but  even  more  severe 
tax   involved   in    lessened   vitality,   lessened   earning  power,  and 
broken  up  homes,  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  typhoid.^  Of  1,029 
cases  In  six  wards  reported  in  one  year,  448  cases  were  Coond  and 
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studied  Of  these  26  died.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  W  f!?" 
!^  i^e^  1  am  wPPks'  work    Other  wage  earners,  not  patients,  lost  322 

S^sL?-a    taTlot  to  ^  T*.  Jf 'ff  =  S« 

Tfl  In  hMiDitals  at  BubUc  or  private  expense  was  |4,165;  of  3o8  patients 
?S?l?h<me  $21  000  in  doctor's  bills,  nurses,  ice.  foods,  medi- 
oJz^^rals  $3^86.   A  total  cost  of  $58^262  f «  ^^^^^ 
^  cLses  of  S  wards  in  one  year-wards  in  which  both  toCOn»  Md 
s?ckneS  expense  were  at  a  minimum.   But  there  were  other  eT«.  more 
«prions  drains  which  do  not  admit  of  tabalatlmi.  A  girl  of  22,  who 
I  I  oI  c^L^s  was  left  in  a  very  nervous  condition,  not  as  strong 
« 'S?o^   wTSnllJnlnfly  <5nM  not  attain  her  former  speed.  A 
WacaSSlx  wm  ^Tobably  never  work  at  his  trade  with  his  former 
SSh    A  16  year  old  girl  developed  tuberculosis  and  wa^  left  to 
fSened  physical  condition    A  tailor  cannot^rk  aB  lonjl^^ 
as  before  and  was  reduced  $1.00  a  week  In  wages.  A  boy  oi  eigm 
was  very  ner  vous,  would  not  Bit  rtlU  in  school  and  was  rapidly  becom- 
rSai^t.  A  mother  developed  a  case  of  pneumonia  from  over- 
iSUuiTTcar^g  Sr  children  who  had  the  fever,  and  has  not  been 
^toce        Sf  stV  goes-real,  very  real  to  the  lives  of  the  ^ 
Who  a"  so  intimately  concerned.   The  money  losses  fa^be  repUwed. 
My  figures  include  no  estimate  of  the  value  of 

^  imoossible  to  compute  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cente,  what  it  vam 
to  a  famUy  to  hl^ve  tiie  flither-s  health  so  broken  that  he  cannot  work 
it  his  Sd  job.  tat  has  to  accept  easier  work  at  less  pay.  It  is  impos- 
rtWeto  put  in  tabulated  form  the  total  value  to  a  f^""/ a  nS 
SSh^and  strike  a  proper  balance  when  typhoid  l^/^Jier  a  physl 
cal  or  nervous  wreck.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  is  tiie  ««*  » 
a  boy  or  who  is  obliged  to  leave  school  in  order  to  help  support 
the  Lmily'  because  typhoid  has  incapacitated  the  natural  breadwin- 
ners Such  facts  as  these  show  the  dram  that  typhoid  has  oeen 
^tte  y!S  firce  of  the  community.  It  is  only  one  of  such  drams. 

Such  facts  as  these  bring  home  concretely  to  the  amge  workiiic- 
mm  his  stake  in  good  gffvenmemt. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  SHELTER. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  even  briefly,  of 
the  democratic  methods  by  which  a  community  «»f  .SfJ^®^® 
and  lessen    the  cost  of  its  food  supplies  as       inteffral  P^it  °f  ^he 
nroeram  for  buUdlng  up  a  vigorous  working  population.  Pittsburgn 
hii  SStei  a  iSiwi  plant  to^provide  clear  water,  and  the  dairy  con- 
SS^^lk  Stleld  last  month  in  this  city  is  indicative  of  ways 
S^adT^ce  in  clearing  up  the  equally  contaminated  channels  of  milk 
supply.    We  can  go  further;  in  Baltimore  for  mstance.  a  milk  !*OW 
was  held  and  "dairy  specials"  were  run  ^^^'^^^fJ^^Z'^^^ 
territory  in  an  effort  to  multiply  dairy  farms  within  a  radios  of  Baltl- 
r^ore  to  educate  the  ordinary  farmer  and  point  out  where  he  could 
Sake  his  stables  profitable,  and  to  encourage  the  production  of  clean 
Sk  M  »^^<!K  throWhOut  the  territory  tributary  to  the  ci  y. 
Similarly  I  believe,  an  active  commission,  by  investigating  the  soils. 
SStoSion  of  unused,  un-built-up  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of  P  tts- 
bSghand  the  methods  for  facilitating  the  handling  of  garden  produc^ 
could  appreciably  increase  the  marketable  supply  of  vegetaWes  taA 

mTe  the  cost  of  living  of  the  Ptttabnr^  ^Stt^^^^T^ 
instead  of  what  the  government  reports  Aow  It  be.-weU  idgh  the 
hiehest  in  the  coBUtry.  There  is  a  direct  bearing  between  these  costs 
rf^S^  aS  ttTStog^er  «£  the  ww»  piOd  to  the  Pittsburgh 

Dlstxlet  ^ 


But  there  is  one  necessity  of  which  there  Is  a  paramount  shortage; 
that  is  shelter.  I  should  like  you  to  compare  the  efficiency  to  perform 
the  function  for  which  it  is  devised  of  a  modern  blast  furnace  and  the 
shacks  which  house  some  of  the  families  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 
Hie  oat*pat  of  the  one  is  pig  iron;  the  output  of  the  other,  home  life 
and  children.  According  to  the  tenement  house  census  carried  on  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Health  the  past  summer,  there  are  3,364 
tenement  houses  in  the  greater  city.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  these  are 
old  dwellings  built  and  constructed  to  accommodate  one  family  and  as 
a  rule  without  conveniences  for  the  multiple  households  now  crowded 
Into  them.  Let  me  give  you  an  example — a  house  on  Bedford  Avenue, 
with  three  families  In  the  front  and  three  in  the  rear,  Negroes  and 
whites.  The  owner  was  notified  over  a  year  ago  that  the  building  must 
be  repaired  and  certain  alterations  made,  but  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  by  the  veto  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  bill  which  passed 
the  last  legislature,  the  Bureau  of  Health  has  no  power  to  condemn 
such  unsanitary  dwellings.  In  this  building,  two-room  apartments 
rent  for  |12  per  month.  Water  has  to  be  obtained  from  a  hydrant  in 
■aie  yard,  ^ared  by  eleven  families;  the  foul  privy  vaults  are  also 
shared  by  neighboring  famUfes. 

Under  Dr.  Edwards'  administration  5,063  such  privy  vaults  have 
been  filled  and  abandoned  in  Pittsburgh  and  8,281  sanitary  water 
closets  installed  in  their  place.  The  work  is  less  than  half  done.  The 

census  of  only  the  first  twenty  wards  of  the  older  city  shows  a  total 
of  nearly  6,000  vaults  still  existing  in  these  wards  alone.  Consider  the 
contrast— these  old,  ramshackle,  unwholesome,  disease  breeding  appli- 
ances of  the  back  country  here  in  Pittsburgh,  the  city  of  the  great  en- 
gineers and  mechanical  invention  and  of  progress.  In  a  typhoid-ridden 
neighborhood,  a  vault  is  an  open  menace  to  health.  lUTesUgations  in 
army  camps  and  in  given  neighborhoods  in  Chicago  have  proved  tbat 
insects  carry  disease  from  such  places  to  the  tables  and  living  rooms 
of  the  people.  If  these  existing  vaults  in  Greater  Pittsburgh  were 
combined  into  one  cubic  receptacle,  they  would  make  a  vault  as  big 
as  the  Prick  Building.  The  estimate  is  an  unpleasant  one;  but  gives 
one  more  graphically  than  figures  an  idea  of  how  the  air  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  PittsbiBi^  are  contaminated  by  the  sur^val  at 
these  old  appUancea. 

There  are  three  points  which  I  should  like  you  to  consider  in  con* 

nection  with  this  problem  of  shelter.  The  first  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
Health,  however  efficient  in  its  supervisory  work,  cannot  meet  it  sin- 
gle handed.  Even  if  through  the  activities  of  the  Health  Bureau, 
Tammany  Hall,  Yellow  Row  and  other  old  shacks  are  torn  down,  even 
If  the  owners  <rf  other  old  buildings  are  made  to  install  sanitary  appli- 
ances, the  situation  is  still  unmet,  unless  new  houses— vast  quanti- 
ties of  new  houses— are  erected  to  care  for  the  increased  populatidn 
which  has  flooded  into  Pittsburgh  in  the  last  ten  years  and  which, 
there  is  every  indication,  will  multiply  as  greatly  In  the  next  ten.  Ways 
and  methods  scientifically  to  meet  this  situation  are  to  be  discussed 
in  Mr.  Atterbury's  paper. 

My  second  point  is  that  this  haphazard  method  of  letting  the 
housing  supply  take  care  of  itself  is  a  monetary  drawback  to  the 
merchants  of  ths  city.  In  the  first  place,  it  radically  reduces  the 
margin  which  the  workingman's  family  has  to  spend  for  commodities. 
Bspecially  is  this  true  of  immigrant  tenants,  who  are  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  EngUsh-speakins.  For  instance,  on  Bass  Street,  Alle- 
8lumy»  we  foond  Slars  paying  $20      mon^  for  four  rooms  as  against 
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$15  paid  by  Americans.  In  the  second  place,  it  puts  a  premium  on 
the  single  men,  drifters,  lodgers,  as  against  the  man  with  a  family. 
The  immigrant  boarder  who  rents  from  a  boarding  boss,  and  sleeps 
eight  or  ten  in  a  room  or  sleeps  at  night  in  the  bed  left  vacant  by  the 
night  worker  who  has  slept  In  that  bed  throughout  the  day— such  fel- 
lows can  make  money  in  the  Pittsburgh  District  But  the  immigrant 
who  wants  to  make  his  stake  here,  bring  his  family  over,  create  a 
household,  must  pay  |10  or  $16  a  month  for  rooms;  and  must  pay 
high  prices  for  aU  the  other  necessities  of  life.  If  I  were  asked  by 
what  means  the  merchants  of  Pittsburgh  could  increase  the  volume 
of  purchases  of  the  buying  public,  I  should  say  that  no  one  thing 
would  affect  that  so  impressively  as  the  multiplication  of  households, 
through  the  multiplication  of  low  cost,  low  rental,  sanitary 
meet  the  needs  of  stable  family  groups  as  against  the  transient  loOr- 
ger. 

IN  THE  MILL  TOWNS. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  housing  problem  is  not  a  dty  i^blOTi 
alone.  It  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  mill  towns.  I  could  cite  instances 
in  Braddock.  Duquesne,  McKeesport,  Sharpsburg,  where  old 
buildings  are  filthy  and  overcrowded  and  where  new  buildings  are 
put  up  in  violation  of  every  canon  of  scientific  housing— back-to- 
back  houses  such  as  were  condemned  in  England  75  years  ago  as 
breeding  places  of  disease.  Homestead,  for  instance,  has  no  ordin- 
ance against  over-crowding,  no  ordinance  requiring  adequate  wirtOT 
supply,  or  forbidding  privy  vaults  in  congested  neighborhoods.  TM 
foreigners  live  in  the  Second  ward  between  the  river  and  the  raU- 
roads.  In  twenty-two  courts  studied  In  this  district,  only  three  houses 
had  running  water  inside  the  house.  One  hundred  ten  people  were 
found  using  one  yard  pump.  Fifty-one  out  of  239  families  lived  m 
one  room  Twenty-six  of  the  two  room  apartments  are  used  oy  eight 
or  more  people;  one  two  room  apartment  sheltered  13.  two,  12;  two. 
11  A  crude  reflection  of  the  effect  of  these  conditions  is  indicated 
by  the  death  rate  in  this  second  ward.  Of  every  three  children  born 
there  one  dies  before  It  reaches  two  years  of  age.  as  against  one  m 
every  six  in  the  rest  ol  Homestead,  where  deUched,  and  livable  dwell- 
ings i^evall. 

THE  GAMBLE  OF  HEALTH. 

This  comparison  of  health  conditions  in  a  small  town  is  true  in 
a  large,  cru^  way  of  Pittsburgh  itself.  In  co-operation  with  the  Ty- 
nhoid  Fever  Commission  we  have  analyzed  by  wards  the  death  certi- 
ficates of  people  dying  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  past  five  years  We  have 
grouped  these  wards  into  districts,  the  living  conditions  of  which  are 
more  or  less  of  a  kind.  Let  me  compare  the  mortality  figures  of  wards 
nine  and  ten  and  twelve— a  group  of  river  wards  In  the  old  city  near 
the  mills,  peopled  for  the  most  part  with  a  wage-earning  population 
of  small  income— compare  these  wards  with  ward  twenty-two  a  new 
residental  district  in  the  East  End.  What  are  the  chances  of  life  of 
the  men,  women  and  children  living  in  the  one  and  m  the  other  ?  The 
chance  of  a  man's  dying  of  bronchitis  in  the  river  Yl'".^^  ^^^^^/^iJ 
a  half  as  against  one  in  the  East  End.  it  is  four  of  his  d3^iisj«>m 
pneumonia  as  against  one  in  the  Bast  End.  five  of  his  dying  of  ty^id 
as  against  one  in  the  Bast  End,  six  of  his  dying  a  violent  death  as 
against  one  in  the  Bast  End.  These  are  rongji  proportions  merely. 


but  they  are  of  terrific  significance.  Our  American  boast  that  every- 
body has  an  equal  chance  falls  flat  before  theno.  The  dice  are  load- 
ed in  Pittsburgh  when  it  comes  to  a  man's  health;  his  health  is  the 
workingman's  best  asset;  and  the  health  and  vigor  of  Its  worktaig  popu- 
lation are  in  the  ions  nm  the  vital  and  irreplaceable  resources  of  an 
industrial  center. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  where  we  can  define  more  concretely 
the  plain  civic  responsibility  of  democracy  in  an  industrial  district. 
That  responsibility  is  to  contrive  and  to  operate  the  social  machinery 
of  the  community,  and  to  make  living  conditions  in  the  district,  such 
as  will  attract  and  hold  for  the  industries  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  district  must  depend,  a  strong  and  vigorous  labor  force.  Here  lies 
the  respcmsibility  of  the  community  to  the  individual  manufacturer — 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  community  to  its  own  future;— that  the 
efficiency  of  its  workers  shall  not  be  mortgaged  before  they  go  to 
work  in  the  morning. 

THE  HUMAN  WASTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

This  carries  a  counter  responsibility.  In  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  in  the  interests  of  all  the  Industrie  as  against 
the  interests  of  any  single  one,  the  public  cannot  alfovd  to  have  such 

a  working  force  impaired  or  wasted  by  unsanitary  or  health  taxing 
conditions  during  the  working  hours.    What  I  mean  will  perhaps  be 
clearest  by  illustrating  in  the  case  of  industrial  accidents.  Pittsburgh 
ttnnot  afford  to  have  over  500  workingmen  killed  every  year  in  the 
course  of  emplojanrat,  or  the  unknown  number  of  men  who  are  seri- 
ously injured.  During  the  past  year,  the  Pittirt>urgh  Survey  fias  made 
an  intensive  inquiry  into  the  facta  surrounding  the  deaths  of  the  en- 
tire roster  of  men  killed  in  industry  during  twelve  months,  and  of 
the  accident  cases  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  district  during  three 
months, — not  with  the  idea  of  raising  anew  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  particular  accidents,  but  to  see  if  there  are  any  indications 
as  to  whether  these  accidents  could  be  prevented  and  whether  the 
burden  of  them  falls  where  in  justice  it  should.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  a  staff  cKf  Ave  people,  ln<duding  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  and  in- 
terpreters, and  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  claim  agents,  super* 
intendents,  foremen,  trade  union  officials  and  others.   We  found  that 
of  the  526  men  killed  in  the  year  studied  in  Allegheny  County,  the 
accidents  fell  on  Americans  as  well  as  foreigners;  224  were  native 
bom.  The  ranks  of  steel  workers  and  train  men  sufPer  most— the  pick 
of  the  WOTkmen  in  the  district   There  were  195  steel  workers  killed, 
126  railroad  men,  71  mine  workers,  and  135  in  other  occupations.  It 
was  found  that  it  was  the  young  men  of  the  district  who  go  down  in 
the  course  of  industry.    Eighty-two  were  under  20  years  of  age,  221 
between  20  and  30.    Over  half  the  men  killed  were  earning  less  than 
$15  a  week,  a  fact  which  raises  the  question  if  the  law  is  fair  in  as- 
suming, as  it  does  in  Pennsylvania,  that  wages  cover  risk.  Fifty-one 
per  cent  of  the  men  killed  were  married  with  families  to  support;  an 
additi<mal  thirty  per  cent  were  single  men,  partly,  or  wholely,  sup- 
porting a  family.   It  was  shown  that  the  greatest  losses  are  not  due 
to  the  spectacular  accidents,  but  to  everyday  causes.    In  the  st^ 
industry,  for  instance,  42  deaths  were  due  to  the  operation  of  electric 
cranes,  31  to  the  operation  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  railroads  in 
the  mills  and  yards,  and  24  to  falls  from  a  height  or  into  pits,  vat's, 
etc.   Pittsbuigh  has  stamped  out  smallpox;  its  physicians  are  fight* 
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ing  tuberculosis;  the  municipality  is  checking  typhoid.  Cannot 
glneers,  foremen,  employers  and  workmen  come  together  in  a  cam- 
paign to  reduce  accidents?    Considerable  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  progressive  employers.   The  problem  is  that  of  bring- 
ing up  the  whole  district  to  progressive  standards. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  put  these  industrial  accident  cases 
to  that  same  test  of  human  measurement  which  we  found  of  such  sig- 
nificance in  gauging  the  losses  due  to  typhoid  fever.  This  steady 
march  of  injury  and  death  means  an  enormous  economic  loss.  Is  the 
burden  of  this  loss  justly  distributed?  What  takes  the  place  of  the 
wages  of  these  bread-winners?  What  resources  of  their  own  have 
these  families  to  fall  back  on?  What  share  of  the  loss  is  shouldered 
by  the  employer?  What  share  falls  in  the  long  run  upon  the  commun- 
ity itself,  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  dependent?  Is  the  Pennsylvania 
law  fair  that  exempts  the  employer  from  paying  anything  to  the  fam- 
ily of  a  killed  alien  if  that  family  lives  in  a  foreign  country?  Are  the 
risks  whldi  the  law  assumes  chat  the  workman  assumes  when  he  hires 
out  for  wages,  fair  risks  under  modem  conditions  of  production?  Is 
it  in  the  long  run,  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  leave  to  the  hap- 
hazard, embittered  gamble  of  damage  suits,  this  question  of  meeting 
in  a  fair  way  the  human  loss  which  with  even  the  best  processes  and 
the  greatest  care  is  involved  in  the  production  of  utilities.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  here  to  put  forward  the  economic  facts  brought  out  by 
our  tamuiries;  but  I  can  say  that  on  every  hand*  among  employers  and 
dalm  agents  and  workmen,  there  is  profound  dissatisfaction  and  an 
Increasing  open-mindedness  toward  some  such  sane  and  equitable  sys- 
tem or  workingmw's  compensation  as  those  in  operation  in  Qermany 
and  in  England. 

INDUSTRY  AND  HEALTH. 

But  this  question  of  industrial  accidents  is  only  part  of  another 
and  larger  question  of  the  relation  of  industry  to  health.  The  work- 
ers of  Pittsburgh  are  dealing  not  with  simple  ploughs  and  wash  tubs 
and  anvils,  but  with  intricate  machines,  in  great  work  rooms  where 
hundreds  work  side  by  side,  dealing  with  poisons,  with  voltage,  with 
heat,  with  a  hundred  new  and  but  half  mastered  agents  of  produo- 
tlon.  Are  the  conditions  under  which  some  of  this  work  is  carried 
on  directly  inimical  to  health?  Could  they  be  bettered  without  serious 
loss  to  the  trades  and  with  great  gain  to  the  workers?  Let  me  illus- 
trate from  the  women-employing  trades.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  upheld  the  Oregon  statute  prohibiting  the 
night  labor  of  women  in  certain  industries  on  the  ground  that  such 
work  is  a  danger  to  health.  From  mid-August  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber«  in  the  stogy  trade  of  Pittsburgh,  womw  work  from  two  to  three 
eyentngs  a  week;  laundries  customarily  work  Friday  nights  until  ten, 
eleven  and  tw^re  o'clock  In  order  to  return  goods  to  customers  Sat- 
urday, and  over-time  in  all  departments  before  every  holiday.  We 
have  cases  of  ironers  working  until  1:30  and  3  A.  M.  The  Christmas 
trade  involves  night  work  in  the  paper  box  factories  for  three  months ; 
and  in  the  confectionery  trades  from  October  15th  to  December  15th; 
and  the  women  are  known  to  work  75  to  80  hours  a  week,  which  is  in 
excess  tst  the  Peunsvlvania  l^al  limit. 

Again,  take  the  matter  of  insanitary  work  rooms.  In  the  rapid 
development  of  the  factory  trades  In  Amwlca,  we  have  imly  b^un 
to  devise  our  plants  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the.  worlm  as  w^ 
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as  with  reference  to  out-put.  In  only  two  of  the  28  commercial  laun- 
dries in  Pittsburgh,  is  the  wash  room  on  the  upper  floor.  In  26,  rising 
steam  and  excessive  heat  not  only  cause  discomfort  in  the  other  de- 
partments, but  tend  to  induce  diseases  of  the  respiratory  on^ms.  To- 
bacco dried  in  raeiss  In  many  of  the  stogy  sweatshops*  makes  the  ^r 
heavy  "with  nicoUne,  fills  the  room  with  fine  dust  and  increases  the 
danger,  always  present  in  the  tobacco  trades,  from  tuberculosis.  In 
the  core  rooms  of  foundries  and  machine  shops,  the  custom  of  placing 
annealing  ovens  in  the  rooms  where  the  cores  are  made,  causes  ex- 
cessive heat  in  (he  work  room  and  fills  the  air  with  black  dust.  We 
have  the  statements  of  old  employes  that  not  more  than  25  girls  of 
the  300  in  the  coll  winding  room  in  one  of  the  Httsbuigh  electrical 
indnstriei;  have  been  in  the  plant  as  long  as  three  or  four  years.  The 
speeding  up  tends  to  make  the  i^ls  neirwm,  weak  and  eaaUy  mw- 
eome  by  iUness. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  FREE  TIME. 

Apart  from  dangers  ol  accident,  of  speeding  and  injurious  pro- 
cesses, the  health  of  a  working  force  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  The  tendency  with  respect  to  both  hours 
and  Sunday  work  in  the  steel  industry  in  Pittsburgh  has  been,  for  fif- 
teen years,  towards  an  increase,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
end  has  yet  been  reached.  There  is  not  the  opportunity  here  to  an- 
alyze the  time  sdhedule  of  the  varied  departments  of  the  steel  in* 
dustry,  but  in  a  majority  erf  them  the  day  of  24  hours  is  split  between 
two  shifts  of  workers;  and  the  men  work  not  six  days,  but  seven  a 
week.  And  a  very  considerable  share  of  them,  once  a  fortnight  in 
^bftpg*"S  shifts,  work  a  long  turn  of  24  hours. 

Employers  may  differ  as  to  whether  they  can  get  the  most  work 
and  the  most  effective  work  out  of  a  man  if  he  works  12  hours  a  day, 
or  10,  or  8.  But  I  hold  that  the  community  has  something  at  stake 
here.'  How  much  citizenship  does  Pittsburgh  get  out  of  a  man  who 
works  12  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week?  How  much  of  a  father  can 
a  man  be  who  may  never  see  his  babira  except  when  they  are  asleep; 
or  who  never  gets  a  chance  to  go  off  into  the  country  for  a  rolick  with 
his  boys?  The  community  has  a  claim  on  the  vigor  and  intelligence 
of  Its  people,  on  their  activity  in  civic  affairs,  which  T  believe  it  is  let- 
ting go  by  default  It  is  getting  only  the  tired  out  leavings  of  some 
of  its  best  men. 

My  argument,  then,  is  that  if  the  civic  responsibilities  of  democ- 
racy in  an  industrial  district  are  to  be  met,  the  community  should  do 
what  a  first-rate  industrial  concern  would  do,  figure  out  the  ground  it 
can  cover  effectively  and  gear  its  social  machinery  to  so  cover  it  By 
social  machinery  I  mean  hospitals  and  schools  and  courts  and  rfty 
departments,  and  all  that  wide  range  of  activities  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  living  conditions  of  a  people.  Second,  to  hold  these 
agencies  as  closely  accountable  as  are  enterprises  in  the  business 
world;  and  to  bring  them  to  the  ultimate  touchstone  of  their  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  the  -iverage  citizen.  Unless  a  wage  earning  popula- 
tion is  so  insured  against  disease,  its  vigor  and  effectiveness  so  con- 
served, the  community  is  not  meeting  its  responsibilities  toward  the 
industries  which  must  depend  upon  these  workers  for  out-put  and  pro- 
fit In  turn,  the  public  should  see  to  it  that  the  industries  do  not  crip- 
ple nor  exploit  the  working  force  which  constitutes  the  great  asset  of 
the  eommunity.  And  further^  if  such  a  program  is  to  be  carried  out 


in  an  American  and  democratic  way,  the  workers  themselves  must 
have  greater  lee-way  and  leisure  in  which  to  bear  their  share  the 
burdens  and  responidbiUttes  of  American  dconocracy. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  JOHN  BURNS. 

I  bear  a  message  tonight  to  Pittsburgh  from  John  Burns,  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England,  one  of  the  foremost 
labor  leaders  of  Great  Britain,  who  has  been  hailed  this  fall  as  one 
ot  the  conservatiye  forces  of  the  present  Llbmd  Ministry  in  dealing 
with  the  important  economic  problems  which  are  budng  the  British 
Empire.  He  has  visited  America  and  Pittsburgh  as  a  member  of  vart» 
ous  commissions,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  our 
situation  here  that  I  asked  him  for  suggestions  as  to  ways  of  advance, 
which  would  lead  to  the  improvement  of  civic  and  labor  conditions 
in  the  Pittsburgh  steel  district  "Six  days  work  a  week  instead  of 
aeven,^  he  said.  'H^hree  shifts  of  eight  hours  Instead  of  two  shifts  of 
twelve;  no  twenty-four  hour  shifts;  better  housing;  ceunter^ttrao- 
tions  to  the  saloon;  more  parks — open  spaces;  the  improvement  of 
the  river  front; — the  humanizing  of  labor  instead  of  the  brutalization 
of  toil.   There  you  are.   Those  are  Pittsburgh's  marching  orders," 

PITTSBURGH. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  a  canvass  covered  geograpliy 

was  the  prime  fact  which  is  Pittsburgh— that  here  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  Huge  economic  founda- 
tions buttress  this  fact  (oil  and  gas  and  iron  and  coal.)  History  in 
the  making  has  rolled  it  into  new  shapes  and  a  changing  significance. 
The  junction  is  the  great  left  fist  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  three 
rivers  give  the  town  common  cause  and  intercourse  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  ranges  on  the  east,  and  the  mid-continental  bottom  lands»  north 
and  south,  to  the  west.  Their  waters  carry  the  ores  and  fill  the  boil- 
ers and  douse  the  hissing  billets  of  the  steel  makers.  They  are  not 
easy  overlords,  this  triumvirate  of  rivers.  They  carry  fever  which 
scotches  one  town  and  the  next.  They  rise  a  bit  too  far  and  the  fires 
are  out,  the  streets  flooded.  But  grudgingly  and  inevitably,  they  are 
yielding  mastery.  They  have  been  dammed  and  sluiced  and  boiled 
and  filtered  to  suit  the  various  demands  of  navigation  and  power  and 
temperature  and  thirst 

The  mastery  they  yield  is  to  another  current — the  eddying  peo- 
ples which  make  up  the  community  and  all  Its  wcnrks— a  curr^t  more 
powerful  and  mysterious  than  the  bulk  of  brown  waters.  The  War 

Department  engineers  can  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  cubic  feet 

which  slide  past  either  side  of  the  Point  every  minute.  The  sanitar- 
ians can  give  you  the  number  of  bacteria,  friendly  or  plague-besetting, 
which  infect  any  cubic  centimeter.  The  weather  man  in  a  high  build- 
ing can  forecast  the  exact  stage  which  the  water  will  register  hours 
hence.  But  the  people?— they  have  largely  taken  themselves  for  gran^ 
ed.  They  have  rarely  taken  the  time  to  test  their  own  needs  or  to 
consciously  gauge  the  destination  of  the  ciirrents  that  possess  them. 
They  are  here — the  strong,  the  weak,  the  cowed,  the  ambitious,  the 
Wf^ll  equipped  and  the  pitiful;  they  jostle  and  work  and  breed.  For 
the  ^uiiost  part  they  are  playing  a  splendid  game,  but  they  are  not  keep- 
ing tally;  and  ignorance,  as  ever,  has  meant  sorrow  and  death  and 
misunderstanding. 
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The  three  rivers  and  the  resources  they  tap  brought  the  people 
here.  Environment  is  inevitable  as  a  selective  agency;  but  the  peo- 
ple once  here,  can  by  their  willing,  ^o^^d  and  perpetuate  or  dwtew 
the  holding  power  of  the  district.  Other  citieB  have  large  admfactarea 
of  clerks  and  trading  classes.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  such  another  working 
?orce  in  the  countr/a.  that  which  people,  titese  valleys  There  n  Ues 
a  municipal  resource  worth  conserving  to  the  utmost  "f^ts  potent  al 
gooda  Will  Pittsburgh  as  a  oommiuiity.  as  a  democraUc  community, 
nifirt  that  respixisibiUty? 

Win  the  industrial  communities  of  the  nation,  as  democratic  com- 
munities, meet  their  lespcaisibiUty? 
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